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PENMANSHIP. 


Ir is common to call good handwriting an accomplishment. We call it 
a utility. There is value and assistance in it, and a substantial good. To 
run over a page of fair handwriting is like riding over a smooth, solid high- 
way. ‘To work one’s way through a page of bad handwriting is like forcin 
a passage through a swamp, thick with underbrush, netted with briers, an 
unstable with quicksands. ‘There is a certain honesty and friendliness in 
good fF apearsap. Sige, it has a quality of justice and equity, as though it 
said, I do unto others as I would that others should do unto me. Bad hand- 
writing is an incivility. It has an air of selfishness about it. It says, ‘‘ What is 
your convenience or pleasure or time tome?’ We received to-day a note, 
covering less than one side of half a sheet of paper, which it took us fifteen 
minutes to read, and required the cooperation of all the faculties. It took 
our correspondent not more than two minutes to write it. Had he spent 
five minutes in writing it, we could then have read it intwominutes. Thus 
between us there was a loss of ten minutes of time, to say nothing of eyes 
and temper. But suppose it takes my correspondent only five minutes less 
to write, what it takes me five minutes more to read, because it is written 
badly; by what pretence of justice does he throw the loss of that five minutes 
upon me? His practical declaration is, ‘‘ Your time is less valuable than 
mine.”” But have I no other duties to perform? Am I, like Champollion, 
to decipher Egyptian manuscripts, without the honors of a discoverer? But 
why is it necessary, in a time of profound peace, and on a matter of common 
business, to write in cipher as though we were conspirators, plotting a 
rebellion? 

In confuting the opinion of those who contended, that the universe was 
formed from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, Cicero said it would be as 
impossible to form the universe in that manner, as it would be to shake 
together an innumerable quantity of metal letters, and throw them promis- 
cuously upon the ground, and have them so fall in relation so each other, as 
to make one of the poems of Ennius. In quoting this passage from Cicero, 
Dr. Thomas Brown remarks, that ‘‘such is our nature, that it would seem 
as truly impossible, that a number of types thrown together should form the 
Iliad or Odyssey, as that they should form Homer himself.” Now in regard 
to some manuscripts, the exact reverse of this would seem to be true. On 
first inspection, we should be ready to affirm, that nothing but Chance, that 
is, the fortuitous concurrence of marks, could have produced them. And 
if, at last, with incredible labor, we separate and arrange and combine these 
marks into legible symbols, it is only by a sort of creative power, like that 
which would produce a world from chaotic particles. On what principle 
can it be accounted for, that bad spelling should be universally taken as 
proof of a defective education, while bad handwriting often accompanies the 
highest? It is a vice which seems to prevail most, amongst learneu men. 
A manuscript, ever so badly spelt, is more easily read, than one scrawlingly 
written. It is almost impossible to spell so falsely as wholly to mask the 
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meaning. If one person cannot divine it, another can, And such is the 
arbitrary combination of our letters into words, that they, who spell worst, 
are often most true to the elementary sounds of the letters. Dr. Franklin 
relates an anecdote of receiving a letter from a correspondent, which had 
the word, wyf, init. He was baffled and posed. He showed it to Mrs. 
Franklin, but the word was a stranger to her vocabulary. The maid-servant 
happening to come into the room, he asked her what w, y, f, spelt. Why, 
what should it spell, said she, but wife to be sure? But some writing we 
meet with is as unorganic, as destitute of structure or arrangement, as beds 
of autumn leaves, whirled together by the wind. When proper names are 
written in this manner, it makes a hopeless case, for there is nothing in the 
context to shed its light upon them. We have had, more than once, to take 
the signature of a letter, and the marks which stood where the name of the 
town is commonly written, and make a fac-simile of them, as a superscription 
to the answer; not knowing whence, or from whom, the letter came, nor 
where, or to whom, ours went. The lesson given by Dr. Parr, to Sir 
William Jones, is one we have often had occasion to repeat. When Sir 
William sent the doctor one of his unreadable letters, he replied as follows: 
‘* Kither you can write better or you cannot. If you can write better, then 
write better; if you cannot, then goto school.” ‘Teach children, that there 
is a certain openness and ingenuousness of character, a love of fair dealing, 
as it were, in clear, well-defined, distinctly-featured penmanship. It is like 
a good physiognomy in a stranger, which interests us in his welfare at once. 
But in bad penmanship, there is something unmannerly, evasive and dis- 
sembling. When old John Hancock signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, he wrote his name in a broad, bold, energetic character; as though 
he said,—‘‘If I am ever tried as a rebel, I’ll not deny my autograph.” 

We believe a vast deal of time is lost in what is called, by courtesy, 
learning to write. The art of learning to write depends mainly upon two 
things:—first, a clear conception, in the mind of the learner, of regularly 
and well-formed letters; and second, a skill, a manual dexterity and quick- 
ness, in delineating that form upon paper,—in bringing out and presenting to 
the sight the image or picture, which was in the mind. One thing is perfectly 
certain, that the outward object, the visible letters, will never be any better, 
than the conception of them in the mind. Owing to stiffness in the hand or 
fingers, the form of the letters written, may be far less perfect, than the 
picture which the writer may have in his mind;—that is, a writer may close 
his eyes and then imagine a ijetter, exact and symmetrical in all its parts, 
and yet, through rigidity in the organs, be unable to copy the mental image 
upon paper. ‘The hand, the fingers, and the pen are alike instruments of 
the mind in performing the operation; and there may be a numbness or 
want of pliancy, either in the bones, the joints, or the goose-quill, which 
may defeat the attempt to equal, by an outward representation, the accuracy 
of the mental archetype. But though the letter made, may be inferior to 
the letter imagined, the former will never excel the latter, in the correctness 
of its outline, and the fitness of its proportions. 

The first step, then, in teaching the art of writing, is to secure the exis- 
tence, in a child’s mind, of the best possible notion of a well-shaped letter 
or part of a letter, or a well-written word. This must be so effectually 
done, as that the child can excite an image of a handsome letter in his 
mind, with his eyes shut, or in the dark. This may be done by exhibiting 
beautiful letters, causing the child to fix his attention upon them, and con- 
necting such pleasant associations with the perception of their forms, that 
they will be remembered; for the mind slowly, if ever, forgets that which 
gave it delight, when received. It may be necessary to repeat this process 
again and again; nor does it incur any loss of time to do so, for the business 
of learning to write is never advancing so fast, or so effectually, as during 


the formation, in the learner’s mind, of a correct conception of what is to 
be done by his fingers. 
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And here, in passing, we may remark upon an idea we have, not infre- 
quently, heard advanced by teachers; viz. that the first marks or copies, set 
for new beginners, should be of an imperfect character. ‘The notion is, that 
if the copy be perfect, the learner will despair, when he comes to see the 
contrast between his own rude work and the perfect model. But it is quite 
as easy for a learner to catch the form of a true oval for an 0, as it would 
be if it bulged on one side, or crinkled at the upper and lower turns. The 
art of writing addresses itself more to the imitative, than to the reflective 
or progressive faculties; and in writing or drawing, the formation of a perfect 
object will not be facilitated by first striving to form a number of imperfect 
ones, any moré than it will aid the correct solution of a sum in arithmetic 
to work a few sums wrong. 

But we repeat, that, until the mind is able to form a correct picture of a 
letter, the fingers will never be able to make one. ‘The will starts certain 
nerves of motion, which have their origin in the brain. ‘These nerves of 
motion are spread out over muscles, which are entirely dependent upon the 
nerves for every voluntary motion. ‘These muscles move the fingers, and 
through their instrumentality the pen. Now, the slightest conceivable 
variation in the impulse or direction given by the will to these intermediate 
instruments, the nerves and the muscles, will deform the letters; as in 
throwing a stone by the hand, if the exact projectile force be not given to 
the arm, the stone will fall short or rush beyond the mark; or, if the fingers 
do not suffer the stone to fly off at the exact tangential point, that is, the true 
point in the curve made by the arm, then the stone will strike to the right 
or left of the mark. Except, therefore, the guiding power of the mind 
sees the form of the letter, upon the white surface of the paper, just as 
plainly, before a particle of ink has touched it, as though it were written in 
fire, it can never guide the nerves and muscles so as to delineate that form. 
It cannot reproduce through the physical organs, and make visible to others, 
any thing more perfect, than was first mentally visible to itself. But thts pic- 
ture, in the mind, ofa well-written word or letter, consists of a union of several 
simple notions, and these must be arranged by the mind, one by one, to 
form the perfect archetype. For this purpose, oral instructions should be 
given to the pupils, respecting the constituents of good penmanship. 

Let them be exercised upon such points as these, until they become 
perfectly familiar with them:— 

ist. That, with the exception of capitals, and those letters and parts of 
letters, which rise above or descend below the line, all the letters should 
turn exactly upon the line, neither perceptibly above, nor perceptibly below 
it. In the letter n, for ‘instance, to have one mark shorter than the other, 
is like a man’s having one leg shorter than the other. 

2nd. That the letters should all slant the same way, and should have the 
same degree of inclination, compared with parallel vertical lines. A dif- 
ference in the slanting of two adjacent letters may be exhibited on an 
enlarged scale by laying a long rule upon them and marking the divergence 
of the lines when extended to the top or bottom of the page. 

3d. That all the hair strokes and the large marks should correspond with 
each other in fineness and fulness. 

4th. That the same letters, whether they recur in the same or in differ- 
ent words, should be of a uniform size. In the word book, to have one o 
small and the other large is as ugly, as it would be to have one great eye 
and one little eye in the same head. 

5th, That all the letters in the same word should be equidistant from 
each other. Where there is an m followed by an n, or where there are 
two ms together, the distance between the marks composing the letters, and 
the distance of each letter from the connecting stroke should be the same. 
In the word ocean, the bottom curves of the four letters 0, c, e, and a, should 
have the same sweep, and the same intermediate spaces. 
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6th. That when one part of a letter branches off from another part, as 
the last mark of an n from the first, the point of divergence should always 
be equidistant trom the upper ruled line, and so in all words; and when one 
letter is connected with the succeeding, as the first five letters in the word 
ceiling, the connecting line should always enter the succeeding letter at the 
same distance from the bottom ruled line. We need not speak of the 
dotting of the i’s and the crossing of the t’s, Enough has been said to 
indicate the course recommended, 

There should be a regular exercise of this kind, consisting of some 
twenty questions, which every writing class should be able to answer, with 
precision and exactness, in relation both to coarse and fine hand; and they 
can then be made to see, that all their bad writing consists in some depar- 
ture trom their own rules. These remarks may seem minute and trivial, and 
yet they comprehend the whole difference between elegant and slovenly 
handwriting. In actual measurement by a foot-rule, how minute is the 
difference between the great majority of human countenances, and yet 
what endless diversity exists between them! The painter, the sculptor, the 
engraver catches these minute differences by his eye; he retains an exact 
impression of them in his mind, and then, through his organs and his imple- 
ments, he transfers these impressions to the canvass, marble, or plate. By 
well-directed and delicate strokes or etchings he can impart exquisite and 
refined lineaments to the ‘‘ human face divine ;’’ or by deep and harsh ones, 
he cen exemplify what Quin called, in a ruffian, ‘‘not the lines, but the 
cordage of his face.”” Good writing, like the highest achievements in the 
arts, comes from noting these minute differences. When the habit is once 
formed, the muscles seem to obey the will, almost unconsciously. Let the 
motto always be, good writing first; rapid writing afterwards. 

Drawing is a form of writing, and ought always to be taught withit. No 
doubt, writing itself could be mastered more easily, if the highly useful 
exercise of drawing were taught simultaneously with it. But we have not 
room, at present, to enter upon a discussion of this subject. 





COMMON SCHOOLS OF OHIO. 


The following extracts are made from the Second Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of the Common Schools of Ohio. Samuel Lewis, Esq., su- 
perintendent. ‘The Report is an able and interesting document. 


‘*In submitting the second annual report from the Common School 
Department, it is considered important to present the subject as fully as 
ossible, and though the resuit may not be as favorable as we could desire, 
it is not the less important to be known. One great difficulty to be overcome, 
is the impatience of the public. Accustomed as we are in this country, to 
begin and end the most important enterprises in a short time, there is danger 
of tiring in a work which costs years of labor, before its fruits can be fairly 
seen, and half an age before it can arrive at maturity. Indeed, opponents 
of our free institutions have prophesied that we could never begin and carry 
forward to completion, a great state or national measure, because its 
prosecution must depend on popular opinion, which, they allege, is not 
sufficiently permanent to carry on a work requiring long-continued effort. 
The great measures of our government, it is true, unlike most others, 
depend solely for their adoption, permanence and completion upon public 
opinion; but where that public opinion has calmly settled down upon a 
principle of action, and stamped its decree upon the mass of mind, it has a 
power and will, stronger than any government which has yet existed in 
christendom, and possesses within itzelf a2 moral influence which gives it 
more permanence than any dynasty of any country.”’ 
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GRADATION OF SCHOOLS. 


‘*T am satisfied that, as the cause advances, experience will ultimately 
induce the union of several districts, so as to class all the scholars, leav- 
ing the small children to be taught in sub-districts by females, and having 
a central school of a higher order taught by a male teacher.” 


CHARACTER OF INSTRUCTION IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


‘One error still prevails to a ruinous extent; namely, the neglect of 
cultivating and developing the powers of the mind, while every thing is 
attempted to be done by taxing memory with the weight of names and 
abstractions, allowing no play for thought, and exciting no interest whatever 
in the child’s mind. It seems as if many of our teachers and book-makers, 
from the highest to the lowest departments, forget that children have 
minds, and suppose that the only powers they will ever possess, are to be 
imparted by teachers; whereas the teacher ought to know that he cannot 
impart a single iota of power. The most he can do, is, to develop powers 
already in existence; and because the attempt has been made rather to 
create than to cultivate, the mind of man has, in many cases, been actually 
cramped and weakened rather than strengthened at school.” 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


‘* Men are called abroad, and to them every place and kind of business 
is open. Whatever may have been the defects in their early education, 
with industry, integrity and ordinary capacity, they can make their way 
through the crowd, and take their places with those born and educated to 
greater advantages. Not so with women; they are by the habits of their 
sex kept from almost all opportunities of advancing beyond the sphere of 
their early associations, and if there is an occasional exception to this 
general rule, it is remarked as extraordinary. Surely, it cannot be just to 
depress the daughters of our land. It may be said with truth that Ohio 
does not (except in a very few cases) furnish instruction for females, at all 
adapted to their sphere in life, or such as will be likely to elevate their 
views, refine their taste and cultivate that delicacy of sentiment and pro- 
priety of conduct, which the good of the country, no less than their own 
happiness, requires. It should be kept in mind that the females in our 
schools, will be the mothers of the next generation, and what shall be 
the character of that generation depends on what education we furnish to 


the present.” 
SCHOOLHOUSES. 


‘‘ Nothing is hazarded in saying that at least one thousand schoolhouses 
have been built and are now building under the new law, mostly brick or 
frame, and many of them of a superior kind, exhibiting good taste and 
ample accommodation. Individuals are sometimes loud in their opposition, 
but when the questions are tested by popular votes, the measures are car- 
ried by overwhelming majorities. ”’ | 

‘“‘In our large towns, it is found impossible to introduce the required 
improvements on the old plan of providing small houses for every different 
school, as that would involve heavy sacrifices of money and time, and must 
for ever prevent the public schools from attaining the elevated place that 
public opinion and public interest alike require. Most of the towns are 
prepared to erect a sufficient number of large schoolhouses, to accommodate 
all the youth, so that with a suitable number of teachers, male aud female, 
in each house, the full benefits of classing and a division of labor can be 
realized. On this plan there will be a saving of full one third of the 
expense, and, with proper teachers, children could receive double the 
advantage that they will under the old plan, of a separate schoolhouse for 
each teacher. Besides, there is nothing that will so readily kindle, and 
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permanently sustain an enthusiastic interest in those institutions, as the 
sight of, and attendance at, schoolhouses of this kind ; nor will it be pos- 
sible everto have our Common Schools in towns and cities on the true basis, 
without large and commodious houses.” 

‘< Let the State borrow for building schoolhouses such a sum as may be 
required. This can be done at about five per cent. Let a law provide the 
mode by which the districts can signify their wish to borrow such a sum as 
may be needed; let the State Auditor furnish to the County Auditor a 
statement of the amount of interest, which such town or district is charge- 
able with annually, and have it collected like the other state tax, and have 
the principal paid in 10, 15 and 20 years, or in any other periods, giving to 
each district the liberty of paying the whole at an earlier day. ‘This would 
be no expense to the State. ‘There could be no possible risk, as the whole 
of each town or district would be bound for whatever is berrowed. All 
loans hitherto made by the State, have been for physical improvement and 
the increase of wealth; the proposed loan would toster intellectual improve- 
ment, extend benefits to the poor as well as to the wealthy, and at the same 
time advance the pecuniary interest more than any other equal amount of 
expenditure. It is atthe urgent request of many citizens in different towns 
and counties, that this subject is respectfully again submitted to your con- 
sideration. 

‘‘If there is danger of any district drawing too largely, it can be guarded 
against by providing that the sum loaned to any one district, should not be 
greater than a tax of one or two mills on the dollar would pay the interest of. 

‘‘If something of this kind is done, it will enable the districts to build 
houses adapted to the convenience, health and improvement of the rising 
generation. At the present time, the aggregate amount of human suffer- 
ing inflicted on children in unsuitable and poorly furnished schoolhouses 
is greater than the whole amount of punishment inflicted upon all the 
criminals in the state. Besides, there is a very great annual destruction 
of human life by the same causes, and in thousands of cases, the founda- 
tion of disease and feebleness of constitution is laid in schoolhouses, which 
render the subjects unfit for usefulness or comfort in after-life.”’ 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


‘These are not only important to secure an honest expenditure of the 
school funds, and enforce a regular system of accountability, but our char- 
acter as a State is concerned in avoiding the imputation, that we neglect to 
educate our youth. The States now exhibit their educational statistics, 
with as much national exultation as any other department, and though a 
mere boast of any ordinary achievement would be unworthy of ts, yet to 
show how far our whole population is provided with educational advantages, 
is due not only to ourselves, but that our example may not be lost on other 
States. For, with our present system, continued long enough to become 
operative, (which will require but a few years,) no citizen of Ohio need 
blush at a comparison of the Common Schools of his own State with 
those of any other land. In addition to this, it need hardly be observed, 
that correct statistics must be greatly needed, whenever propositions are 
brought forward from particular parts of the State, to modify former legis- 
lation on this subject. In fact, the history of popular education shows, that 
it has nowhere succeeded without efficient measures to secure correct sta- 
tistical data on which to base legislative provisions. There is no one part 
of state policy that is now engaging so much of public attention, as general 
education, and neither commercial nor manufacturing advantages are now 
so generally inquired after as are those of education. Nothing is hazarded 
in saying, that we must, for five years to come, be as much indebted to our 
Common Schools and their reputation, for a rapid increase of population 
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and wealth, as to any other cause. Thousands are already moving to 
Ohio, because schools are establishing here, and these emigrants all aid 
in increasing our political, as well as agricultural, commercia! and manu- 
facturing interests. Our school statistics are thus valuable to the political 
economist, and indispensable, as | conceive, to enable us to know whether 
our school fund is properly expended or not.”’ 


TEACHERS. 


“We have seen within the year some mournful evidences of waste, in 
money, intellect and morals, occasioned by the employment of teachers 
entirely disqualified for the work they attempt. We have found good 
Common Schools and good teachers in the poorest and most frontier coun- 
ties, and some very poor schools and poor teachers in the wealthiest and 
oldest counties.” 


SCHOOL EXAMINERS, 


‘It would be difficult to find a body of men exerting a wider and better 
influence on the cause of education and the character of teachers. The 
examination of teachers had become only a form, and a useless one in many 
cases. The people were greatly imposed upon by the unfounded preten- 
sions of those who sought the business of teaching. Since the passage of 
the present law, our courts have usually exercised a praiseworthy caution in 
making these appointments; the boards have organized and gone on with a 
zeal and ability that promises the most extensive usefulness. That there 
should be murmurs in some cases, we might reasonably expect; rejected 
teachers and their friends will, of course, be dissatisfied; but no law could 
be better received than this part of the school law, and by its prudent 
exercise we may hope for the best results. The labor is severe and 
thankless, but in each county a few men can be found who, regardless of 
personal considerations, are ready, with real philanthropy and patriotism, 
to do their duty.” 


COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


‘« This subject commends itself to the judgment of all, and is of too much 
importance to be any longer neglected. It is spoken of with deep interest 
throughout the State, and the public appear to expect some action on the 
part of the legislature. New York has appropriated a sum of money to 
each of the districts, on condition, that they will raise in the district an 
equal amount for the: purchase of district libraries. That State, though 
much larger than our own, has but very few more districts than Ohio.” 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘This subject continues to attract much attention, and the expense creates 
great complaint. The constant changing of books is a tax almost insup- 
portable for the poor, and annoying to the rich. I have not expressed, 
nor shall I now, any opinions as to the claims of the various authors, upon 
public patronage, except to say that our school books are not as well adapted 
to the improvement of youth, as books might be made. The business has 
been done, to a great extent, on money-making principles, more regard 
having been paid to the pecuniary profit than public good. The best remedy 
I can suggest, is, that the legislature should offer premiums for school books 
best adapted to the use of Common Schools. The amount for premiums 
would be saved many times over in a pecuniary view, while solid improve- 
ments would be made, and books thus prepared and selected would obtain 
the general confidence of the people. On such a plan, however, one great 
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difficulty will be to select proper men to determine between the different 
authors. Such a committee should be made up of practical teachers of 
Common Schools, as well as professors of the higher branches of literature. 
It will surely give no offence to say, that men long out of the practice of 
teaching, are not always the best judges of works adapted to the infant 
mind. If a set of books could be prepared better than any we have now, 
or even a selection made from those now in use, and adopted and printed 
by the State, it would save an immense amount annually. The saving 
would be, first, in the cost of the books. ‘The books made for use rather 
than sale, would contain just what is useful and no more, and, printed in 
large editions at contract prices and disposed of at cost, would come full 
one third cheaper than at the present prices. But the greatest saving, 
secondly, would be in avoiding the perpetual changes that are taking place 
without improvement almost every day, according to the taste of every new 
teacher, who often prefers the books from which he has learned, because 
he has not become sufficiently acquainted with the principles of teaching, 
to make use of books differently arranged.” 





DUTIES OF MOTHERS. 
BY A LADY. 


The education of the whole community has of late years been an object 
near to the hearts of the most enlightened philanthropists. The hopes 
of the sanguine, and the predictions of the far-seeing and sagacious, rest 
upon its accomplishment. A deep sense of the value of knowledge and the 
evils of ignorance, of the happiness of virtue and of the misery of vice, 
seems now to be rapidly pervading almost every class of aimost every nation 
on the face of the globe. Much must always depend on right beginnings, 
At our first outset in the career of life we are almost exclusively under the 
guidance of our mothers; hence the necessity of correct notions on mater- 
nal education. 

The proper treatment of infants is a subject the vital importance of which 
has not been sufficiently appreciated. The well-being of the whole mass 
of the community depends on the character of its individual members; the 
character of individuals depends in a great measure on their education; 
and their education through life may receive an impulse and a tendency 
from its earliest stages which no subsequent care or assidvity may be able 
fully to countervail. How much the health of children may be influenced 
and how often their lives may be preserved or sacrificed by judicious 
management, or the reverse, in early infancy, is apparent from the well- 
known fact that the proportion of deaths during the first two years is so 
much smaller now than formerly. 

This difference can only be accounted for by the care and skill with 
which children are protected from various kinds of exposure which once 
were scarcely suspected to be dangerous, but which, notwithstanding , 
frequently proved fatal to their tender constitutions. If this supposition be 
correct—if this remarkable difference, which is universally admitted to 
exist, does indeed arise from the superiority of modern treatment, it is 
highly important to ascertain in what particulars that superiority consists. 
In general we undoubtedly follow out the dictates of nature more faithfully, 
and give freer scope and better effect to her purposes than our forefathers 
some generations back, and this may be the. whole secret of our better 
success. Still, much that is absurd remains to be exploded, and much that 
is unnatural to be reformed. From mistakes of judgment on this point, or 
from following traditions which ancient custom has sanctioned, and which 
come recommended by no other title to confidence than the respect usually 
paid to venerable prejudices, follow consequences often Jamentable in the 
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extreme, consequences which will not cease till the errors in which they 
originate are thoroughly eradicated, and we return to the simple, easy and 
intelligible system which nature points out by innumerable indications not 
to be overlooked or misinterpreted. 

The formation of the constitution begins with the first moment of our 
being. If care and attention are bestowed upon its cultivation, we shall 
reap benefits which will richly repay the necessary trouble. If on the other 
hand negligence and mismanagement produce suffering and misery, these 
effects might have been foreseen, and the causes ought to have been avoid- 
ed, as every one is ready enough to observe and remark when it is too late 
to remedy the mischief. It is now that the organs begin their action and 
perform their functions fuliy and perfectly, the system acquires a healthy 
vigor and the parts develop themselves in just proportions; or the seeds of 
diseases are sown, which perhaps may not show themselves till, later in 
life, the system becomes enervated and incapable of healthy action, and 
disproportionate energy of particular parts degenerates into downright 
deformity. 

By irregular exposure to heat and cold, by sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, quinsies, croups, and fevers,—the whole host of inflammatory disorders 
which carry off so many thousands of infants—are frequently contracted. 
These premature victims might have been saved oftentimes by a little pre- 
caution, such as would have been exercised had the parents duly estimated 
its importance. Of those who survive attacks, to which so many fall a 
prey, not a few suffer the penalties of parental neglect, in debilitated 
constitutions and in a recurrence of diseases to which they have been 
rendered liable at later periods of life. By unwholesome food, or by over- 
loading the stomach with what in proper quantities might be healthful, the 
tone of that organ is destroyed and the way prepared for permanent indi- 
gestion, the most prevalent and miserable affliction of modern society. 
By the free use of narcotic medicines, and sometimes of distilled spirits for 
a soothing draught, the palate becomes vitiated and a fondness is contract- 
ed for those liquid fires which consume their tens of thousands year by 
year. By indulgence in every whim and encouragement in every caprice, 
the child becomes incapable of any effort of self-denial, stubborn and self- 
willed, and when crossed in its wishes, as sooner or later it must be, frac- 
tious, peevish, unteachable and uncontrollable, uncomfortable itself, and 
troublesome to all who are in any way obliged to be connected with it. 

If it could be doubted whether the forming period of the constitution 
would be that in which care is most essential to the health and well-being 
of the individual through life, and if it could be supposed that infants are 
incapable of forming habits which would have an influence on their subse- 
quent conduct and character, yet it is to be recollected that parents are the 
creatures of habit, that the treatment which they adopt towards their chil- 
dren during infancy they will be likely to continue during childhood, that 
it is much easier to begin in a right course than to abandon a wrong one, 
and that a straight-forward and consistent plan is not only the best but far 
the easiest for all parties from the very beginning. ' 

These remarks are sufficient to show the importance of the subject I have 
undertaken to discuss, and furnish a satisfactory apology, if any is needed, 
for submitting the following considerations to the wives and mothers of 
working men whose children are to be educated to exert the greatest amount 
possible of physical, moral and mental enérgy. 

To accomplish these objects, the education of your children, throughout 
its whole course, should be intrusted to none but proper hands. The best 
mode of conducting it should be selected rationally and deliberately, should 
be understood thoroughly and familiarly, and followed out in practice with 
fidelity and systematic perseverance. The best of theories is of no avail 
unless you understand how to apply it; mere knowledge, however perfect, 
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is barren and fruitless till it is practically acted upon; a good course of 
treatment, so far as precept goes, becomes indifferent in the hands of 
unskilful or unfaithful agents; the best intentioned and the ablest will bring 
little to pass, if with the amplest stores of theoretical knowledge they pro- 
ceed unsteadily, and suffer the least obstacle to turn them aside from their 
proposed line of conduct. 

I consider it the bounden duty of every mother to take the whole 
superintendence, and, so far as it is practicable, the actual management of 
her children upon herself personally. The responsibility of the charge is 
too great to be needlessly devolved upon another. It should be intrusted 
to no second hand, unless when circumstances render such a substitution 
indispensably necessary; and in that event, only, if possible, to those of 
whose interest in their welfare we may be morally certain, and whose 
affection for them will display itself in an intelligent system of judicious 
supervision, and not in a silly fondness and an indiscriminate indulgence. 
Many a child has suffered lasting and irremediable evils from the neglect 
or the mistakes of a nurse or a servant—evils which the mother’s care 
would not have failed to prevent from befalling it. And to whom can she 
confide her own peculiar task without feeling extreme anxiety of mind lest 
the trust should be abused, and remorse of conscience if she discovers too 
late that it has been abused? Who is there that can be depended on to 
exercise the indefatigable patience, the forbearance not to be exhausted, of 
a parent? Yet innumerable are the occasions in which an extraordinary 
degree of patience and forbearance must be exerted, or children must be 
quieted by means to which a prudent mother would be very loth to resort. 
Her children are the mother’s province: they must suffer if she neglects 
them. They are a trust especially confided to her keeping, the responsi- 
bility of which cannot be delegated to another. Nature points out this. 
Instinct teaches the beasts and birds to provide shelter and sustenance 
for their young, and to defend them from the approach of harm. The 
species which holds the highest rank among the works of God is not left 
without provision for its nurture and protection. Parental affection, which 
is strong in the lower animals, is still stronger in the human heart. 
There are in the bosom of every mother, feelings peculiar to herself, no 
equivalent for which can be found in any other person, however affection- 
ate or devoted. Why is this instinct implanted—why do such bonds of 
love springing from the innermost core of a mother’s heart unite her to her 
child, if it be not to insure ner personal devotion with her whole soul to the 
duty of her child’s nurture, and to leave her without excuse, if rebelling 
against the ordination of her nature, she neglects, or defers to another, the 
chief duty of her life? I know there are many—very many, I may say, who 
are conscientious in the performance of all their known duties, and who 
yet regard it as an irksome self-denial which they have a right to avoid at 
almost any hazard, to submit to the restraint and confinement which they 
must undergo, and to debar themselves from the social enjoyments and 
innocent amusements which they must necessarily renounce if they would 
discharge with fidelity the duties incumbent upon them during the child’s 
first two years of infancy; but faults committed in this critical period of 
education may render years of subsequent care unavailing; and those who 
want resolution to perform the sacred duties of a mother, never ought to 
incur the solemn obligations of a wife. 

Not only does natural affection prescribe to the mdther to render personally 
to her offspring those services which the condition of helpless infancy 
requires, but she alone is furnished with the means most suitable to supply 
their wants. The food which nature provides for their support is better 
calculated to answer the end for which it is given than any imitation which 
human skill can substitute for it. It is not only the best food, but it should 
be furnished regularly and constantly, or the susceptible system of the 
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infant will be liable to very dangerous derangements from the different opera- 
tion of the artificial food to which it is suddenly required to conform itself. 
If the calls of dissipation lead the mother to abandon for many hours at a time 
her infant to the care of another, she does it at a risk which she would do 
well seriously to consider. The ordinary habits of the child must be 
infringed, and its digestion disordered perhaps for weeks by a single absence 
and the feeding consequent on it. It matters little what may be the excuse 
for such indulgences. There can scarcely be any occasion, short of 
absolute necessity, which will justify the mother in preferring her own 
gratification to the safety of her child’s health and life. The haunts of 
tashionable pleasure and the dispensation of public instruction, the associa- 
tion for mutual improvement, and the cheerful intercourse to which friendly 
hospitality invites, must a!l be forsaken without a murmur, whenever they 
would encroach upon the -omplete fulfilment of your first of duties, which 
ought to be also your highest delight. It is not merely while you are absent 
that the child is deprived of his accustomed nourishment; after your return 
you are unable to comfort him effectually. Excitement and fatigue not 
only dry up the sources of the supply, but produce a lassitude and diminution 
of vigor in which the nursling always participates. Neither is want the 
greatest evil to which it is exposed during your absence. However 
cautiously you select your agents, vou can seldom be certain that positive 
injury will not be done while you are away. You may leave your child 
with persons in whom you place implicit confidence, with the strictest 
injunctions not to load its stomach with improper nutriment; but those 
persons, from mistaken notions of its comfort, as soon as it becomes uneasy 
will almost invariably dose it with noxious and indigestible mixtures. 
Fortunate indeed will it be for him if his sensations are not deadened by 
poisonous stimulants, the frequent administering of which may lay the 
foundation of a taste that will ultimately result in his ruin. When this 
imprudent course has led to such a calamitous termination, where do you 
find the sting of remorse rankling most deeply? Is it not in the careless 
mother’s breast? Would it not be much wiser for her, then, to pursue such 
a line of conduct as to leave no room for self-reproach on her part? What 
must be the amount of the momentary pleasure enjoyed by means of such 
neglects, when compared with the anguish of years of mortification and 
sorrow which will inevitably in the order of nature flow from them. A 
mother is constituted by Providence the guardian of her children; let her 
fulfil with fidelity and diligence the part allotted to her. Then, should her 
efforts fail, the testimony of an approving conscience will alleviate the 
distress she cannot but feel; should they be crowned with success, she will 
share largely in the happiness of which she has established the foundations. 
For all the pains bestowed and labor spent, for weary days and sleepless 
nights, for the thousand little anxieties and perplexities which only a mother 
knows, the honor and the satisfaction of having contributed to society a 
worthy and a useful member, to her who realizes as she ought the respon- 
sibilities of her office, must prove an abundant compensation. It was glory 
enough for Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, that it might with truth 
be said of her, ‘‘that she brought up her children with so much care, that 
though they were without dispute of the noblest family, and had the happiest 
genius and disposition of all the Roman youth, yet education was allowed 
to have contributed more to their perfection than nature.” As long as Spar- 
tan hardihood and Spartan valor hold their place in the admiration of the 
world, so long the Spartan mothers will be freshly remembered; and in 
later times, who, among the heroes, sages, or patriots of the revolution has 
done more for our country than Mary the mother of Washington? 





Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is the measure of knowledge and the business of the 
understanding.—LockKeE. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. Fs 


Extract from the Seventh Annual Report of the Trustees of the New England 
Institution for the Education of the Blind. 


The system of education adopted at the commencement of the Institution, 
has been followed during the past year, and with gratifying results. That 
system having been explained in previous Reports, we need only allude 
now to its general features. The moral, intellectual, and physical nature 
of the pupils is developed by a division of their time, and a variety in their 
occupations, which calls each into daily exercise. Tour hours are devoted 
to intellectual pursuits, four hours to music, four to mechanical labor, four 
to recreation and play, and eight to sleep. 

With regard to intellectual education, our principle has been, that the 
mind has an appetite for knowledge, as the body has for food; and that the 
exercise of any of the mental faculties in the acquisition of knowledge, is 
accompanied and rewarded by vivid pleasure. This pleasure nature has 
made so strong as to be a sufficient inducement to the exercise of the intellect: 
the child seeks knowledge for the gratification it brings; and the cbject of 
teaching should be, to present to each and all the mental faculties 
opportunities for action, and objects upon which to act, at the appropriate 
time. Every child finds delight in the exercise of his perceptive faculties, 
and never tires of learning new facts and new things. It is only when he 
is called upon to study words that he cannot understand, and to exercise 
powers of reasoning and abstraction which are as yet undeveloped, that he 
turns from books and school to observe and learn for himself, the things 
which nature presents to his senses. 

This principle, we have found, can be surely relied upon in our school; 
and trusting to it, we need none of the stimuli which are by some supposed 
necessary. We have no corporal punishments, no prizes, no takin 
precedence in classes, no degradations. Emulation there is, and will be; 
nature provides for this in the self-esteem of each individual; but this 
sentiment can rarely be cultivated and used in schools as an incentive, 
without producing envyings and heart-burnings. 

Acting upon this principle, and taking care to avoid fatigue, by giving 
the pupils short lessons and frequent recesses, our teachers succeed in 
imparting much knowledge to them. It is gratifying to find that in spite of 
their having one avenue to the mind closed, they can advance in almost 
every branch of study about as fast as seeing children; and it is still more 
gratifying to witness the pleasure they derive from learning a new fact, or 
developing a new thought. 

The whole number who attend the school regularly, is sixty. Of these, 
fifty-two can read the books in raised letters; ten boys, and fifteen girls can 
write a legible hand; all those above eight years of age are well grounded 
in the elementary studies of grammar, arithmetic, and geography; while 
some have made very respectable acquirements in the higher branches of 
natural philosophy, algebra, geometry, and astronomy. 

The study of music, as a science, occupies a large portion of the time of 
most of our pupils. The blind have, almost without exception, what is 
called a musical ear, and derive great pleasure from music; and moreover, 
it is the kind of knowledge most likely to be useful to them in life. Nearly 
all our pupils can sing; forty-five play upon the piano-forte; and eighteen 
begin to perform upon the organ tolerably well. We hope, in time, to 
supply many of our churches with scientific organists. We have been at 
much expense in the musical department, but we believe it has been a wise 
one. Our instructer of music is a practical and scientific musician, and an 
able and zealous teacher. 
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ALWAYS TEACH SOMETHING, AND BUT ONE THING AT A TIME. 
[From “ Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth and Richard Lovell Edgeworth.”} 


‘* Children who have the habit of listening to words without understanding 
them, yawn and writhe with manifest symptoms of disgust, whenever they 
are compelled to hear sounds which convey no ideas to their minds. All 
supernumerary words should be avoided in cultivating the power of attention. 

‘‘A few years ago, a gentleman brought two Esquimaux to London. He 
wished to amuse, and at the same time to astonish them, with the magnifi- 
cence of the metropolis. For this purpose, after having equipped them like 
English gentlemen, he took them out one morning, to walk through the 
streets of London. They walked for several hours in silence; they express- 
ed neither pleasure nor admiration at any thing they saw. When their 
walk was ended, they appeared uncommonly melancholy and stupified. As 
soon as they got home, they sat down, with their elbows upon their knees, 
and hid their faces between their hands. The only words they could be 
brought to utter were, ‘Too much smoke—too much noise—too much 
houses—too much men—too much every thing.’ 

‘*Some people who attend public lectures on natural philosophy, with the 
expectation of being much amused and instructed, go home with feelings 
similar to those of the poor Esquimaux; they feel that they have had too 
much of every thing. ‘The lecturer has not had time to explain his terms, 
nor to repeat them till they are distinct in the memory of his audience. 
With children, every mode of instruction must be hurtful, which fatigues 
attention: therefore a skilful instructer will, as much as possible, avoid the 
manner of teaching, to which the public lecturer is in some degree compel- 
led by his situation.” 





EDUCATION THE DUTY OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


Extract from an Address delivered before the Beverly Mechanics’ Association. 
By Robert Rantoul, Jr. Esq. , 


Of late, the prominent element of power in society has been the influence 
of public information acting through the medium of public opinion. This 
influence can be developed in a wholesome form only by the general, well- 
advised, and thorough Education of the whole People. Intelligence and 
Virtue are the only safe foundation of Republics. This is a truism which 
has been so often repeated that we have almost ceased to feel its force. It 
is not the less important to remember, and to act as if we had not forgotten, 
that they constitute the only basis upon which free institutions can be 
established, administered and perpetuated. When I consider these truths, 
I am solemnly impressed with the undoubting conviction that universal 
education may be justly deemed the Palladium of our civil liberty and 
social well-being. Our government is eminently a popular government, 
The people are sovereign, not only in theory but in practice. To their 
suffrages is the final appeal on every question, and this appeal is more 
frequent and more direct with each succeeding year. 

Every man, therefore, among us, is called upon to pass his judgment upon 
the most complicated problems of political science. Ought he not to under- 
stand that which he must decide? And how can he understand these often 
abstruse and really difficult questions without a knowledge of the particular 
facts in the case before him, and correct general information upon political 
economy, statistics, moral philosophy, history, the nature, attributes, and 
mode of operation of civil government, and above all the nature of man? 
These are essential to intelligent legislation, and with us every voter is a 
legislator, for he chooses his representatives with express reference to their 
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opinions upon a thousand matters which he has already settled in his own 
mind. 

What then? Should any conscientious citizen shun the duties of his 
station? Should he abdicate his high prerogative? In vain would he seek 
to transfer to others the responsibility which devolves upon himself. He 1s 
an integral portion of the government of his country, and its offices he must 
discharge well or ill, for the common weal, or for the common wo, until death 
releases him from his obligations. Let him not fold his arms, cry, Who is 
suflicient for these things? and, with reckless indifference, float just where 
the current may drift him. The public interests committed to his care, are not 
of that trivial value, that he may listlessly let them pass, and not be greatly 
wanting to fulfil the allotted part which in the great harmony of the 
universe was fitted for his performance; nor can he separate happiness 
from duty, nor satisfy his conscience till he has accomplished his mission 
of citizenship; neither is his own fate independent of the community, nor 
is he unaffected by its fortunes and character. Innumerable ties connect 
him with society. Countless sympathies, growing out of every relation of 
lite, sway him to and fro, so that the commonwealth suffers no detriment in 
which he is not harmed, nor can rejoice in a blessing, in which he does 
not participate. No private good can be secured without those same 
qualities of courage, independence, energy and perseverance, which are 
requisite and sufficient for his task of public good. 

Let him, then, rouse all his manhood for the conflict with indolence and 
ignorance. Let him qualify himself, by assiduous application to the sources 
of knowledge, by ceaseless efforts to acquire and perfect habits of useful- 
ness, by exhibiting a praiseworthy and profitable example, to act well the 
part of a good citizen, instead of deserting that honorable post in which it 
has pleased Providence to place him. 

But he is not posted in a stationary location. He is ranked among the 
onward host. Every man, as a man, because of the nature of his being, 
has a right to expect, and is bound to attempt, the advancement and 
improvement of his being. Every American citizen enjoys this hope, and 
incurs this obligation, with comparatively few impediments in the way of 
fulfilling them. 





THE BENEFITS OF BOOKS, ESPECIALLY TO THE GREAT MASS OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


{From Channing on Self-Culture.] 


It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse with superior minds, 
and these invaluable means of communication are in the reach of all. In 
the best books, great men talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, 
and pour their souls into ours. God be thanked for books. They are the 
voices of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life 
of past ages. Books are the true levellers. They give to all who will 
faithfully use them, the society, the’ spiritual presence of the greatest of 
our race. No matter how poor] am. No matter though the prosperous 
of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling. Ifthe Sacred Writers 
will enter and take up their abode under my roof, if Milton will cross my 
threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspeare to open to me the 
worlds of imagination, and the workings of the human heart, and Franklin 
to enrich me with his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intel- 
lectual companionship, and I may become a cultivated man, though exclu- 
ded from what is called the best society in the place where I live. 

To make this means of culture effectual, a man must select good books, 
such as have been written by right-minded and strong-minded men, real 
thinkers, who, instead of diluting by repetition what others say, have 
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something to say for themselves, and write to give relief to full earnest 
souls; and these works must not be skimmed over for amusement, but read 
with fixed attention and a reverential love of truth. In selecting books, 
we may be aided much by those who have studied more than ourselves. But 
after all, it is best to be determined in this particular a good deal by our 
own tastes. The best books for a man are not always those which the 
wise recommend, but oftener those which meet the peculiar wants, the 
natural thirst of his mind, and therefore awaken interest and rivet thought. 
And here it may be well to observe, not only in regard to books but in 
other respects, that self-culture must vary with the individual. All means 
do not equally suit us all. A man must unfold himself freely, and should 
respect the peculiar gifts or biases by which nature has distinguished 
him from others. Self-culture does not demand the sacrifice of indivi- 
duality. It does not regularly apply an established machinery, for the 
sake of torturing every man into one rigid shape, called perfection. As the 
human countenance, with the same features in us all, is diversified without 
end in the race, and is never the same in any two individuals, so the 
human soul, with the same grand powers and laws, expands into an infinite 
variety of forms, and would be wofully stinted by modes of culture requiring 
all men to learn the same lesson, or to bend to the same rules. 

I know how hard it is to some men, especially to those who spend much 
time in manual labor, to fix attention on books. Let them strive to overcome 
the difficulty, by choosing subjects of deep interest, or by reading in 
company with those whom they love. Nothing can supply the place of 
books. They are cheering or soothing companions in solitude, illness, 
affliction, ‘The wealth of both continents would not compensate for the good 
they impart. Let every man, if possible, gather some good books under 
his roof, and obtain access for himself and family to some social library. 
Almost any luxury should be sacrificed to this. 

One of the very interesting features of our times, is the multiplication of 
books, and their distribution through all conditions of society. At a small 
expense, a man can now possess himself of the most precious treasures of 
English literature. Books, which were formerly confined to a few by their 
costliness, are now accessible to the multitude; and in this way a change of 
habits is going on in society, highly favorable to the culture of the people. 
Instead of depending on casual rumor and loose conversation for most of their 
knowledge and objects of thought; instead of forming their judgments in 
crowds, and receiving their chief excitement from the voices of neighbors, 
men are now learning to study and reflect alone, to follow out continuously, to 
determine for themselves what shall engage their minds, and to call to their 
aid the knowledge, original views, and reasonings of men of all countries 
and ages; and the results must be a deliberateness and independence 
of judgment, and a thoroughness and extent of information, unknown in 
former times. The diffusion of these silent teachers, books, through the 
whole community, is to work greater effects than artillery, machinery, and 
legislation. Its peaceful agency is to supersede stormy revolution. The 
culture, which it is to spread, whilst an unspeakable good to the individual, 
is also to become the stability of nations. 





EVERY ONE CAN DO SOMETHING. 
(From the Watchman of the South.] 


A short time since, a Christian brother invited me to cooperate with him 
in a benevolent enterprise, in which he was about to engage. I objected on 
the ground of my want of influence and inability to do any thing of impor- 
tance. He appeared disappointed, and remarked as we separated, ‘‘If the 
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prophet had commanded thee to do some great thing would you have refus- 
ed?” Upon opening my Bible a few days after, I discovered the following 
lines. ‘They were placed there by my friend, and the beautiful reproof 
that the words contained, affected and interested me so much, that I cannot 
forbear sending them to you, with the hope that the perusal of them, simple 
as they are, may stimulate some one to engage in ‘‘ some high or humble 
enterprise of good.” 
What if the little rain should say, 
So small a drop as I, 
Can ne’er refresh those thirsty fields— 
I’ll tarry in the sky? 
What if a shining beam at noon, 
Should in its fountain stay, 
Because its feeble light alone 
Cannot create a day? 
Doth not each rain-drop help to form 
The cool, refreshing shower, 
And every ray of light to warm 
And beautify the flower? 





Eneuisu Laneuace. As of all existing languages and literatures, the 
English is most replete with benefit to the human race, so it is overspreading 
the earth with a rapidity far exceeding any other. With a partial exception 
in Canada, English is the language of the continent of America, north of 
Mexico; and at the existing rate of increase there will be a hundred millions 
speaking English in the United States at the end of this century. In the 
West India Islands we have given our language to a population collected 
from various parts of Africa; and by this circumstance alone they have been 
brought many centuries nearer civilization than their countrymen in Africa, 
who may for ages grope about in the dark, destitute of any means of 
acquiring true religion and science. Their dialect is an uncouth perversion 
of English suited to the present crude state of their ideas; but their literature 
will be the literature of England, and their language will gradually be 
conformed to the standard. Moré recently the English language has taken 
root in the continent of Africa itself, and a nation is rising by means of it, 
in the extensive territory belonging to the Cape, out of a curious mixture 
of different races. But the scene of its greatest triumph will be in Asia. To 
the south a new continent is peopling with the English race; to the north, 
an ancient people, who have always taken the lead in the progress of religion 
and science in the East, have adopted the English language as their language 
of education; by means of which they are becoming animated by a new 
spirit, and are entering at once upon the improved knowledge of Europe, 
the fruit of the labor and invention of successive ages. The English 
language, not many generations hence, will be spoken by fmillions in all 
the four quarters of the globe; and our learning, our morals, our principles 
of constitutional liberty, and our religion, embodied in the established 
literature, and diffused through the genius of the vernacular languages, 
will spread far and wide among the nations. 





One Moment! what an effect it produces upon years! One moment! 
virtue, crime, glory, shame, wo, rapture, rest upon it! Death itself is but 
a moment, yet eternity is its successor! 





(Tue Common Scuoon Journat; published semi-monthly by Marsh, Capen, Lyon & 
Webb, Boston: Horace Mann, Editor. Price One Dollar a year. ] 

















